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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 

IN CHARGE OF 

Isabel M. Stewart, R.N. 

ORGANIZATION OF CLASS WORK AND STUDENT LIFE AT THE 

VASSAR TRAINING CAMP 

By Nina D. Gage, R.N. 

An introduction to a military atmosphere was made from the 
first by calling the camp a "Nursing Plattsburgh." Further to carry 
out the military idea, the students were divided into companies and 
squads. There were eight companies of about sixty each, though not 
all were full, as with withdrawals there were only 434 students in all. 
Each company was divided into four squads of fifteen students. Each 
squad was in charge of a sergeant elected by the students from among 
their own number. These companies were housed two in a dormitory, 
and squads roomed side by side as much as possible. Thus a company 
slept and ate and attended classes together, which simplified exceed- 
ingly the schedule-making for the office. 

The daily schedule of the students began at 5.50 a. m., with a 
rising bell. From 6.05 to 6.15 a. m. they had setting-up exercises in 
the dormitory corridors. At 7 a. m. (so as to allow plenty of time for 
everyone to have a bath, after exercise) came breakfast. From 7.30 
to 7.50 they dusted their rooms, made beds and prepared for inspec- 
tion. From 8 to 5 came recitations, with an hour for dinner, supper 
at 5.30 p. m., and lights out at 10.30 p. m. This was later changed to 
10 p. m., as the later hour did not give enough chance for sleep. 

Beginners in chemistry had a one-hour lecture every day, and a 
one-hour laboratory period for three days, and a one-hour quiz for 
three days every week. Anatomy and physiology, bacteriology, 
nutrition and cookery, each had a one-hour lecture and two two-hour 
laboratory periods a week. Practical nursing was given in two two- 
hour periods for the first term of six weeks, and three two-hour 
periods a week for the second six weeks. Materia Medica was given 
in two two-hour periods a week for one term, whether first or second 
depending upon the chemistry the student had had before entering. 
The history of nursing came at various times in evening lectures. 
Special evening lectures were given on different phases of nursing 
work, generally once a week. 

During the second term electives in advanced psychology and 
social economics were allowed, and a special course in elementary 
psychology was arranged for those who had had no course in college. 
These all followed the general outline of courses each week, one 
lecture an$ two laboratory periods, which might be part lecture or 
quiz, at the discretion of the instructor. 
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Classroom equipment amounted to a great deal in some courses, 
not much more than the college laboratories had, in some others. In 
chemistry, the outfit of the college laboratories was quite sufficient, — 
burners, test tubes, holders, and so on. This could be combined with 
the outfit for materia medica, except that in this latter course there 
had to be added graduated measures in apothecaries' and metric 
system, and scales for both, to give concrete visualization of the 
interrelation of the two. Glass percolators for making tinctures, and 
materials for pharmaceutical preparations were added to the materia 
medica equipment. Classes were arranged at different hours, and the 
laboratories did double duty. 

Bacteriology needed practically the college equipment. Micro- 
scopes for such large sections were generously lent by various colleges 
to assist Vassar in her work. An incubator and sterilizer did heroic 
duty for 3000 petri dishes, and 10,000 culture tubes which were some- 
times treated in the space of three days. Other special equipment, 
like that for making Schick tests (every student was given a Schick 
test during the work on immunity), and other demonstration in- 
oculations, were brought at the time by the professor in charge, but 
were not general equipment. 

Anatomy and physiology used the practical equipment of a col- 
lege laboratory, except that Dr. Sabin, who was in charge of the 
course, had many special slides of her own, for special illustrations, 
which never could be duplicated. Dissection of cats, frogs, mice, made 
various points clearer, but was for demonstration only, not done by 
the individual students. 

Nutrition and cookery was a great departure in a college of 
arts, but a room was set apart, and tables, closets, individual equip- 
ment along the lines of a diet class room were worked out by Miss 
Pope, in charge of the department, and made by the college carpenter. 
A gas stove with a multiple oven was bought. The chief advantage 
of this is that several different kinds of things may be baked at once, 
and the progress of each watched, without interfering with the cook- 
ing of the others. The work tables were all zinc covered by the col- 
lege carpenter, and gas connections made for the individual stoves, 
and individual equipment of cooking utensils, dishes, etc., bought. 

The nursing laboratory, for teaching practical nursing, was 
perhaps the most foreign to anything usually required by a college, 
but the authorities did wonders in arranging for it. The gymnasium 
locker room and indoor basketball courts were turned over to us, with 
running water, and gas connections for individual stoves. College 
cots were metamorphosed into hospital beds with the addition of gas 
piping legs to bring them up to the standard height. Stacks for linen 
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were made by the college carpenter, also side boards for the bed, 
cradles, poultice boards, and similar things which were needed. 
Lockers moved to the side of the room, made supply closets. Sixteen 
beds were arranged in each room of the gymnasium, in true ward 
fashion, eight on a side. Bedside tables were small serving tables 
from the college dining rooms, 2 x 3 x 2% feet, and though not glass 
topped, did very well for camp use. Chairs were borrowed from 
the empty dormitories. For the linen supply, large sheets, face cloths, 
and dimity spreads were bought for us, but college linen was used 
for draw sheets, pillow slips, towels and white blankets. Gray 
blankets, bath robes and slippers were bought; the locaLRed Cross 
chapter lent us hospital nightgowns and bandage rollers. Various 
hospitals, some receiving students, some not, lent us supplies which 
were hard to make or buy, or w r hich seemed extravagant to buy, such 
as binders, ether leggings, back rests, and old instruments. From a 
pattern furnished by the Massachusetts General Hospital six rubber 
dolls were made by the "Vassar farmerettes" in their evenings, after 
eight hours' work in the fields each day, — a fine bit of cooperation. 
Equipment was provided enough for sixteen students to practice at 
once. Thus while one squad in a company acted as patients, another 
squad worked over them, and the other two squads, under another 
instructor, practised other procedures. Consequently, while two 
squads gave or received baths, the other two squads practised bed 
making and dusting, or two squads made poultices while two squads 
filled ice caps or hot water bottles. In this way the sixty students of 
a company could be occupied at once with a minimum of equipment. 
One instructor and one assistant were provided for each group of 
thirty students, the instructor taking the whole group in class and 
demonstration work, the first hour of the period, while the assistant 
prepared materials and cleared away. The second hour of the period 
was usually spent in practice, under the supervision of instructor 
and assistant. 

Beside teaching elementary nursing procedures and materia 
medica, the nursing department tried to initiate the students 
gradually into the observance of such hospital rules and customs as 
could be enforced outside the hospital, such as rising when any of 
the instructors entered the class room, or at lectures, when the 
lecturer stepped upon the platform. Rooms in the dormitories were 
inspected daily, the students being expected to make beds and dust in 
hospital fashion. The improvement in bed-making was noticeable from 
the very start. Improvement in order and general thoroughness of 
work was so manifest that at the end of three months, inspections 
which had originally taken two hours could be finished in half an hour. 
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Through the very kind cooperation of the superintendent of the 
Vassar Brothers' Hospital in Poughkeepsie, the students were able 
to have a further introduction into hospital procedures by visits to the 
hospital, where everything was explained to them, from a Gatch bed 
to a bedside chart, so that the pupils grasped many things which need 
to be seen to be understood. Many of them had never been inside of 
a hospital before, so that it was all a revelation. Because of this as- 
sistance the course in practical nursing was much more of a success 
than it could otherwise have been. 

The health of the girls was looked out for by a resident physician 
at the camp, the regular Vassar College physicians giving their 
services to this end. Miss McClure of the Bennett School acted as 
athletic director. She arranged the setting-up exercises which were 
taken every morning for ten minutes. Each squad worked under the 
direction of one student who had had special training on these lines, 
with Miss McClure visiting the different dormitories in turn. Cor- 
rective gymnastics were given in special classes as were found neces- 
sary for each girl with defects. In the long evenings, after 5.30 
supper, the girls themselves organized teams for basketball, hockey 
and baseball. Inter-dormitory, inter-company, nurses vs. farmer- 
ettes, and students vs. faculty, games were frequent, and much 
healthy rivalry was engendered. Swimming was a favorite sport, 
either in the gymnasium tank or outdoors in a pond loaned by a kind 
neighbor. In spite of the hard work of the summer most of the girls 
found they had gained in weight and strength. 

Outside lectures, on subjects of interest today in the nursing 
world, by leaders of the profession or authorities outside it, were ar- 
ranged usually once a week. The speakers included such people as 
Prof. Sedgwick, of the Harvard School for Public Health Nurses; 
Mary Beard, of the Instructive Visiting Nurse Association of Boston ; 
Major Snow, of the American Social Hygiene Association ; Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale ; Dr. Josephine Baker, Director of the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene of the New York City Department of Health; Mary 
Lent, Director of Public Health Service in Washington; Miss Wald, 
of the Henry Street Settlement; Julia Lathrop of the Children's 
Bureau in Washington; Miss Goodrich and Miss Nutting. The 
students have had, therefore, a very good survey of the modern nurs- 
ing world and its problems. They have also seen something of the 
personality of our leaders — a great stimulus to them in the days to 
come. 

The social life of the camp was directed by a recreational di- 
rector, Frances Smith, a Vassar alumna. She arranged dances in the 
Students' Hall, where the faculty and students could meet informally 
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and get acquainted ; picnics at various places near by, etc. Social di- 
rectors, regular college wardens, gave up their vacations and stayed 
over to advise the students and act as hostesses whenever it was neces- 
sary. Community singing once or twice a week was very pleasant and 
enabled us all to "get together." After chapel on Sunday evenings, the 
faculty were informally at home to the students, and many agreeable 
hours were spent learning to know each other in other ways than by 
work done. The publication of a weekly paper, The Thermometer, 
by the students and farmerettes conjointly, added much to our com- 
munity feeling, and gave us a permanent record of otherwise 
evanescent impressions. 

Very simple Vesper services were held in the chapel twice a 
week for those who cared to go. These were generally led by one of the 
faculty members. On Sunday, a more elaborate musical programme, 
with organ and generally a solo, preceded the service, which was more 
formal than during the week, and assisted by a student choir. 

The Dean of the school, Professor Herbert Mills, of the economics 
department at Vassar College, is a man unusually well versed in nurs- 
ing problems and ideals. He was consulted by the students on all 
questions, from the noise made by the dormitory watchman's squeak- 
ing shoes, to the best method of making a success in their chosen 
calling, and was always equal to the emergency, giving counsel of 
wisdom. He never failed to ask the opinion of the nursing depart- 
ment on any question of moment, and never has our point of view 
been so well understood, or so valiantly upheld. Without his in- 
fluence the students must unquestionably have failed to appreciate so 
quickly many of our nursing problems and ideals. 

The records of the camp were modelled after those of the nurs- 
ing schools. The application blank included information desired by 
the hospitals, and those of students approved by the camp were sent 
to the hospital receiving her, for its approval. The students' marks 
in all courses, and a statement from the department of practical nurs- 
ing on the lines of a head nurse's report, including room inspection 
as well as class-room work, were sent to each hospital with the 
students. The attempt throughout was to keep the records as simple 
and few as possible in order to have the necessary information. 

The spirit of the students has been unsurpassed. They have 
worked, many of them, thirty-two hours a week, not only without com- 
plaint, but with zeal and interest and have worked hours outside the 
class-room with no requirement on the part of the instructor. They 
are eager for service, and we feel sure will render it very effectively 
from the time they enter the hospitals. 




FOURTH OF JULY PARADE, PARIS, FRANCE. 

One hundred and twenty members of the Army Nurse Corps and American 
Red Cross in line. The first instance in which women have ever marched in 
Paris in a formal parade. The nurses took part in this celebration at the request 
of the French Government. Julia C. Stimson may be seen leading the parade 
and Anna C. Maxwell is directly back of her, carrying a white flag. 




A British Base Hospital, showing one side of ward only. 




X Ward in American Military Hospital No. 1 




Dr. Blake's Hospital. Wounded soldier with an arm extension 
used for fractured arm. 



